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GIRLS' PRE-PUBERTY RITES AMONGST 
THE NEWARS OK KATHMANDU VALLEY 


Michael Allen 


In this paper 1 describe two unusual rites performed lay the Newars of 
athmandu Valley; an elaborate twnulay ceremony in which a large 
group of prepubertal girls are given in mairiage to a non mort.il spouse, 
a-rirl the seclusion of girls in small group; hi a dark roth in for eleven iLavi 
shortly prior to mcnarche. The first rite falls into that general, though u fl 

IkTU?' C Tir‘ 3f which arc talfr ying ceremony of 

the hniyars oi E^riala is the best known in the ethnographic’ Eiterature- 

F WhK '. f ‘ maV ‘ ^ 6csCt ' M P*™**™*^ ** * mock-menstruation 
rite is, to far as I im aware, unique to the Nrwarx and Nayars, The 

problem that I am concerned with can be slated simply - why do these 
peoples hive such nte* jnd why do they differ from the more common 
ntual ireatmem of Hindu girls prior to the establishment of coniugul 
rclauon e. I shall first give a brief outline of the principal Similarities and 
differences hetween the orthodox ritual complex 4 „d the N ewar/N aV ar 
version. ,1 shall then describe and analyse [he New** rites. Jn the final 
seedon 1 return to the comparative problem and pul forward a number 
or explanatory hypotheses. 

The Brahman pattern and the Newar/Nayar version 

The orthodox Brahmankal pattern is one m which young girts are given 
tn murnagr with all Vedicritu.il prior to first menstnialion The girls 
are usually secluded for three days al menarcbe arid then a short while 
W-ter initiated into sex with a consummation ceremony (Walker 1:250-11, 
Thu sequence is feund only m elaborately caste-structured communities' 
and ti most fuUy developed in those orthodox caste; deeply committed 
to Rtfhmarucil ideals of purity maintenance. In m.ch communities the 
*esual and reproductive functions of women, though valued in terms of 
hrn-age continuity and size, are also devalued as antithetical to male 

^ A ir ; d i the raa f ,te i ^ n " of purity. The solution to this apparent 
nflLLt of ideals lies m the doctrme of male control of female iexualdy.1 


Transliteration 

'I*? C * piUl icttWh and - with th < exception of' 
place names, include diacritical marks. AH other foreign lanjma*e words 

v - ordl ” t ' ft,, 'SS 

With only a few exceptions all other italicised word; are Sanskrit most 
o( [lii’xn technical terms in common use amongst JMewar ritual experts. 


















Providing such con Ltd 1 is maintained then high value is accorded to womens' 
reproductive capability. Hut outside the parameters of such contro] fe¬ 
male sexuality is thought of as an explosive and dangerous force that may 
threaten the very fabric of tlie social system. It follows from this that an 
unmarried yet sexuaLLy mature girl is an anomaly to be avoided at all costs. 

A man who has failed to marry off his daughter prior to first menstruation 
is said to have committed the sin oF embryo murder, and her presence in 
his household endangers the purity of all of its adult male residents Hence 
the pre pubertal marriage of girls must be understood as an institutionalised 
response to the dangers believed to be associated with reproductive sexual¬ 
ity outside the confines of marriage. Thij institution, in conjunction with 
the absolute control of sexually active women by their husbands, and the 
prohibition against widow re ■ m urr iage, ensure that men both gain access 
to and rigorously control female sexuaLity ami reproductivity. 

The Newar* and the Nayars conform to this orthodox pattern to the 
extent Lliiil all girls are required to go through both a form oF pre-pubertal 
marriage and a period of seclusion that has same connection with mcnarche, 
'['hey diifer in that the girls are not married to their future conjugal 
partners and the period of seclusion is prior to rather than at mcnarche. 
They abo. and more importantly, differ in the extent of their departure 
from the other components of the restrictive Brahmanical pattern, 
especially the ease with which post-pubertal conjugal relationships are 
dissolved, the high status and level of autonomy accorded to adult 
women, and the absence of any prohibition against widow re-marriage. 

The similarities between the unorthodox- marriage customs of these 
two widely separated peoples has been long known. Kirkpatrick, who 
visited Kathmandu over 1&0 years ago made the following brief 
comparison Tt is remarkable enough [hat the Newar women, like those 
among the Mair, may in fact, have as many husbands as they please, 
being at Liberty to divorce them continually on the slightest pretence 1 
(Kirkpatrick 1969:187). Hamilton, writing only a few years Later, pro. 
vided additional information. 

The Newar women are never confined. At eight years uf age, they 
are carried to a temple, and married, with the ceremonies usual 
among Hindus, to a fruit called Bel (Acgle Marmelos, Koxb.). 

When a girl arrives at the sge of puberty her parents, with her 
consent, betroth her to some man of the same caste , , . 

(Hamilton 1971:4?), 

To those familiar with the Nayars the parallels are striking — instead of 
the usual orthodox Hindu cljild-marriage followed by a strict prohibition 
against divorce we find a ritually elaborate mock-marriage during 
childhood followed by the formation of easily dissolved post-pubertal 
conjugal relationships. In this paper I maintain that [he two sets of 
unorthodox marriage customs must be understood by reference to a 
parallel structural departure from the ideal model of a Hindu caste 
system and its associated ideology of purity maintenance. 


The Newan 

The Newan, 5 of whom there are today approximately a quarter of i 
million in Kathmandu valley and a further 20d,UU(i) scattered in other 
pans of Nepal, are the inheritors of an ancient and rich culture. They 
are, and have been for many hundreds of years, an essentially urban 
people, though with an economy in large measure based on rice cultiv¬ 
ation. Prior to the Gorkha conquest of the valley in 1 768 the three 
neighbouring cities of Kathmandu, Paian and Bhadgaun were the capitals 
of autonomous Newar kingdoms. Even today the populations of both 
Patan and IShadgaon are almost entirely Newar. 

New an is an independent language with ill own script and a rich 
literature. It belongs to the Himalayan group of the I'iberto-Jlimalayan 
branch of the Tibeta-Burman sub-family of Languages. It seems likely [hat 
the earliest stratum of the Newar population may hmve come from Tibet 
and then over a long period evolved into its present form through the 
inter-mingling of immigrant peoples, including Indo-Aryan* from the 
south.* 

Historical research is in its infancy in Nepal and little is as yet known 
concerning the development of Newati culture and society. There ire, 
however, good ground* for believing that the ancient Nrwars, like their 
fellow members of the Himalayan linguistic group, the Turnings, tiurungs 
and Magars, were predominantly Buddhist in religion, and tribal in social 
structure. The fertility of the valley and its strategic position for trade 
between India and Tibet led to the growth of major urban complexes and 
substantial political units. From a very early period immigrant Hindu 
dynasties, with their attendant Brahman priests and untouchable Service 
castes, have encapsulated the indigenous farmer*, trader* and artisans in 
a complex social system. As elsewhere in India, the inevitable result of 
such a process was the emergence of a caste-type social structure. While 
the immigrant groups became increasingly Newar in language and culture, 
the Newar j themselves became increasingly Hindu in religion and internally 
stratified in conformity with caste principles. Hut whereas in most parts 
of India a similar historical development led to the loss both of tribal 
values and institution* and of the Buddhist religion, in Kathmandu valley 
two important factors, the proximity of the purely Buddhist Tibetans 
(and related Tibetan-type peoples within Nepal itself] and the minimal 
impact of Islam, prevented any such extreme development, Newar 
Buddhism, though it has undoubtedly suffered a steady decline in 
popularity through many centuries of Hindu political domination, 
especially during the past two hundred years uf alien Gurkha rule, has 
nevertheless continued to be a major component in the complex religious 
beliefs and practices of the people- WhenMihiyini Buddhism was at its 
highest levels of development in north India just prior to the Moslem 
invasions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries the three cities of the 
valley, in particular Patan, were major monastic centres in. regular 
communication with Nalanda. and other great monastic universities 
of north and central India. But whereas the Moslem onslaught in 














India led to the disappr arance of Buddhism, in Kathmandu, valley El 
instead Led to its trans-formation into the non-monastic Tantriic form 
St LEI dominant today. 

The chief dislinguising feature of the Newar version of V*jray-ana 
Buddhism is the replacement of the usual Buddhist monastic and celibate 
religious virtuosi with an hereditary married priesthood. Thai iuch a 
transformation was an historic event is evident Lr> that the contemporary 
priests and their Families still own and mostly the in buildings which were 
clearly designed for monastic occupancy and are still known as ufftdrcs 
1 [bahd and bahl in Newarij. s These priests have been accurately described 
by Greenwold! (1974a) as Buddhist Brahmans. Though they use Buddhist 
texts and symbols and refer exclusively to Buddhist deities, they are 
nevertheless like Brahmans in three important respects - they constitute 
an hereditary and eridogamous community whose members regard them¬ 
selves as purer than all other Newar Buddhists, [hey have hereditary 
clients tj&jaman) for whom they perform a wide range of ritual services, 
mostly of a purificatory kind, and they are the only Newars eligible for 
initiation into the most powerful Vaj ray ana cults. 

The historic importance of Buddhism in Newar society is evident 
in that even today there are about ten Limes as many Buddhist priests 
(Gubhaju) as there are Brahmans (Dcobhaju). The classification of the 
member* of other castes as either Buddhist or Hindu has little meaning 
other than by reference to which kind of priest is employed for domestic 
purificatory rites, T ( aditionally, the numerically important JySpu 
agriculturalists are regarded as Buddhists, though today many of them 
employ Brahman priests. The Latter, however hj draw the bulk of their 
clients from the predominantly white-colour Srcstha Conglomerate, 

The iht (Yfts,) rite 

Ihi* is the most highly regarded and sacred of all Newar domestic rituals 
and the officiating priests are always either high-caste Buddhists (Gubhiju) 

W Britlimans iUeobhijju). 1 he rite is held whenever sponsors are prepared 
to meet the considerable expenses. Though a number of girls are always 
jointly initiated., the scale can vary from just a few closely related members 
of the same caste to as many as three or four hundred drawn from a wide 
range of castes, Jhi is usually held in conjunction with some other ceremony* 
such as an old-age ceremony, a stage In the sequence of marriage rites, 
the h ]ife-giving' ceremony for a new religious structure, monument or 
image, or the performance of the firr-offerLng ritual known as ys/ttO. 
Frequently three or more of SUCil events are simultaneously performed 
in a single complex ritual sequence. In the following account I rely on 
Observations made at two Buddhist performance* held in 19 74, one in 
which twenty-four giria of Gubhaju and Sakya castes were initialed, and 
the other in which the sixteen girls were all of Gubhaju caste. The first 
ceremony was held in Khugjbahl and the second in Kwabaha, both in 
Kathmandu. 
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Tht /irit day ( du sala, Kriyi) 

Early in tlie morning or the first day 7 the girls prepare al home with a 
purificatory bath and nail paring iiuct then dress in smart new clothes 
and perhaps a few items of jewellers'. From now until the end of the 
ceremony they must abstain from all time (limit - Nep.) food, Arne 
U a very broad category of food that it, from the orthodox Hindu 
point of view, impure (rriuddAo) an ■ 3 hence prohibited, hut from ihe 
Tantric point of view is ritually pre scribed (ai in partcimflftira). Amp 
food includes meal, fish, duck egg, tomatD, brinjal, beancake, black 
lentil, ginger, garlic and onion - all of which figure prominently in the 
daily diet of most Newats, The girls assemble* each accompanied, by * 
senior woman of the father’s lineage, at the entrance to a previously 
purified courtyard* where the priests 9 have already begun theysjW® 
and other worshipping rites. One of the priests, assisted by his wife, 
meets the girls outside and after a series of purifactOfy rites 31 leads 
them in to the IF allotted places. They sit in a neat line around the edge 
of the courtyard with all elaborate array of ritual paraphernalia in 
front of each and either a paternal aunt or the mother nearby ready to 
help. The chief ritual items are a Lra.y of standard puj& objects (water, 
oil, flowers, seeds, curd and incense), 31 a beautifully painted clay bowl 
known either as toiapd (New.) or ihipd I New.) and a swastika mandaia 
drawn on the ground with white chalk. 

i“u rifie&t rb*t 

Over the next couple of bouts the girls' priest, with the help of his wife* 
takes the girls through a sequence of ritual actions [he main import of 
Which is purification - the five sacred products of the cOW (panca^abya)P 
tlie sacred water of the VishMlxnid river, and various Seeds and flower 
petals sprinkled over the head are all used to purify the body l a small ri£€ 
moulded tai'lys 14 and a burning wick are carried around each girl in 
order both to remove all past sins uiid to show the way for the attainment 
of wisdom, and a variety of Vajiayana are prortcwmtnd in order to 

effect mental purification, It should he noted here that d^&ptle the 
multiplicity of Hindu type purificatory ritual, the idiom ft throughout 
quite explicitly Buddhist- 15 To give just one example 1 freely translate 
the final and most important rufra of this initial purificatory Sequence. 

We girls, having been born after a long period of suffering, gJHhcr 
her* and pray for the blessings of the Buddha, Dhums, baugha 
Prajhaparamiliand Karurt&maya whose enlightened wisdom b in 
the form of the jvAinutt lamp here shown to us. To yOUMtfe pay 
out humble homage, knowing that you are the gams of men, gods 
and devils, highly reverenced by all. We pray for your presence im 
our (hi rite. 
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The SUtrat are read li, Sanikril by the priest while he clipgs his hell and 
his wife sprinkles uncooked rice, dried fruits and flower petals from a 
wooden pot over the heads of the girls. During this opening phase of 
the ceremony the girls themselves also worship Ganeia, and their 
supremefun^ the badfatettoa ManjitbL 

The measurement 

T^tus far the riles have been standard purificatory and worshipping types 
,ound mi wide range of contents. The second Stage, the main event of 
the day, is quite specific to ihL Each girl Li carefully measured from head 
th toe with a sm-stranded yellow thread which is then multiplied eighteen 
time* (nine tunes from head to toe) making an auspicious total of 10S 
Single-stranded body lengths. The thread {s&tbhmn* hi- New.) is placed 
on the day bowl (soiapA ) where it remains until the nest day. Accord ini 
to One of my learned priest informants the thread represents Buddha's 
yellow cloth - and hence ha* clear purity or celibate overtones. Others 
referred to a story in which a Newar girl of Sunkhu town once garlanded 
the prince to whom sh* wai betrothed with the kubha kA which she was 
herself wearing at the time. In like manner, the girls in ihi will on the 
second day garland the bya fruit and then a short while later wear it 
themselves . 04 

When the girls are reseated the priest leads them in a worshipping ritual 
1 towards a beautiful g ilt image of Suvarna Yama KumAti, the 

golden bachelor son of Siva who stands near the centre of (.he courtyard 
" . lhc P r « at reciting central and ringing hii bell the girls throw rice 
grain and flower petals towards the image. A short while later [he day's 
events come to a close with much mutual blessing. 

Second day 

Once again the girl* assemble Outside the courtyard for initial purification 
{see Figs 1 Sc £). But whereas on the previous day they simply wore good 
everyday clothes with perhaps a few items of jewelry, they now wear a 
much grander outfit consisting of red, purple Or pink skirl! blouse and 
shawl (today often replaced by modem garments *uch as dresses or even 
slacks) and oil her gold or silver bangles, anklet* and necklace. To complete 
the obviously bridal appearance the forebead should have a red tika , and 
the eyes should be decorated with black soot {aja New.). 

After the usual opening sequence of purificatory and worshipping rites 
tile girls are takeh to the edge of the courtyard where each in tUrh uses her 
left foot to crush twenty-one black dall seeds (miff)with a small roller and 
board The seeds represent past sinful actions and by so crushing them 
the girt has thereby morally purified herself. She now steps Out of the 
lacred courtyard to a raised edge of neutral ritual status where she sits 
in front of a woman of the barbers' caste who cuts the Loehaila, washes 
the feet and then paints the toes with vertnillion paint. The girl Steps back 
into the courtyard where a male agnate gives her some holy water to 
wash her face and to sprinkle over her head. Thu* (borough ly purified 
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Figure L The field of action in Khusibahi for the second day of ihi, 

January 1973. 
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ihe return* to her place. The thukdH no hi (New.), that is to clay, the 
seniormost wowah of the leading girl's lineage, now goes down the line 
of girls carefully rubbing Vermillion paste into the parting of the hair 
{sincho pheytgu New.) 3 ' 7 and touching the head of each with a smalt 
bronze mirror (junta nhaika - New.), The paternal aun| of each girl then 
lakes the yellow thread that had been so carefully measured the day be¬ 
fore from the clay bowl and places it around the neck ol her niece, She 
also gives the girl a strip of sari material (about 2 by 12 inches) known 
as iktprtui (Le. ihi sari) which the girl places on her lap. This doth is 
used to make the saris of married women only. Finally, the aunt pins 
a piece of white paper with a sacred water pot [kafate) drawn on it in 
the hair of the girl. Informants were uncertain as lo the meaning of this 
action^though it seems likely that the white colour in conjunction with 
a Aafoai signify purification and constraint. 

Thus purified and garlanded the girt is ready for the main event of 
the day - the sequence of riles focusing on her relationship to the fruit 
of [he wood-apple tree (bilva in Sanskrit, bet in Nepali and byd in 
Newari). The clay bowl is in front of each girl and in it it the byd. A 
priest goes down the line of bowls placing a six to eight inch long rope 
in each and then proceeds lo rub a little yellow ptutfyit^ powder in the 
upturned palms of the girls. The paternal aunt of the leading girl places 
two leaves, one round and the other pointed, on (op or each fruit- A 
male relative now takes the byd and leaves and places them in the girl'* 
hands while Another male relative adds a rupee note and at the Same 
time pours wmc flower petal* and rice over the girl’s hands. The First 
man, who should ideally be the Cftaft4fr b that is, the seniurmoit male 
member of the girl's father's lineage, but is Ltt fact very ofleh the father 
himself, folds the girl's hands over the fruit and ties the red rope around 
her wrists. Thus bound the girl now sits on this man's knee. 

A short while later the girls, after further purification both of them- 
selves and of the route, arc led in procession by their fathers three times 
around the courtyard. Back in their places they hold their hands over the 
day bowl while the rope is untied and the fruit rolls out first into the 
father’a hands and then into the bowl. This rite, which is curiously 
called kanydddt I, 'the giving of the virgin", U said lo be modelled on the 
rite of the same name which occurs in the orthodox Hindu marriage 
ceremony. Vet Instead of the father giving his daughter to the husband 
by p Lac mg her hands in his, he here assists her to be separated from the 
byd by untying her wrists, A few father* appeared to recognise the 
anomaly by retying the fruit in their daughter's hands and then releasing 
it a second time. 

The Hindu version of this important part of fat follows the orthodox 
tanydiiinfonnai more closely. Precisely at the auspicious moment the 
girl sits on her father 1 * lap and places her right hand over his upturned 
right hand which is holding barley, sfnJktf powder, sesame seeds And 
pais. The hands are held over a puj& tray which contains a gold 
coin as icon of SuVimaKumirA, while the girl's mother pour* cow’s 
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milk and the priest's wife pours water over the hands and onto the coin. 
The priest then announces the date and exact time of the marriage be¬ 
tween SuvarnaKum£ra and the girt. The father Lets the sesame need 
mixture drop from his hand onto the tray and then » holds his 
daughter's hand that he makes her touch the gold coin with her thumb. 
This aet is explicitly equated with that part of the orthodox kanydd&n 
ceremony in which the father places his daughter's hand on that of the 
groom. 

At the conclusion of Jwny&ten each girl is given a new set of adult 
clothes consisting of sari and blouse by her parents, After this a chaotic 
scene of much mutual blessing and financial transactions between sponsors, 
priests and other workers ensues. Later in the evening the senior girl's 
family holdj a lavish feast and a share of the food is brought home by 
each girl. Here she is required to give some of this food as formal pras&d 
to ho father, to bow down to him by touching her forehead to hu feet 
and to pour him a glass of race-distilled spirit (ete — New,), By each of 
these acts she expresses her new status in the family as a married woman. 

Ihi cl* a m&raxge rite 

Thus far f have referred to ihi as a marriage rite and clearly there are 
good reasons for so doing. Both the Sanskrit texts 1 * and most informants 
describe it as such and indeed many insist that it is the only true marriage 
fora Newar girl. Though the rituals that are performed some years later, 
when couples enter Into conjugal relations and establish an affinal con¬ 
nection between two lineages, are almost as complex and elaborate as 
those of orthodox Hindu*, they seldom include the diacritical hanyhd&n 
or'virgin giving’ rite (Bajracharya 1959 :418-29 and Nepali I96&:19&- 
231). It is only amongst some of the more orthodox Hindu Nowata, 
especially those who are increasingly modelling their life-style on that 
ofParbaty*Hindu*, thatAanyaddn Ls included in the marriage rite*. 

Other ihi features clearly indicative of some kind of initiation into 
marriage include the use of a yellow neck garland, the parting of the 
girls' hair with red verm 111 Lon, the presentation of the girls in clothes, 
jewelry and make-up suitable Tor brides, the presentation of the ihi 
sari, and the girl's subsequent behaviour towards their fathers. The 
marriage theme is* of course, most evident in the AanyddtfKtrite, My 
research assistant, Rajendra Pradhan, described the kanydddnscene at 
a Hindu ihi ceremony held in Kathmandu in February 1979 in the 
following words; 

A hired band plays Hindi movie tune* and the usual marriage 
musk. There is rather a festive atmosphere with the band and 
the laughter and jokes and the gossiping of the women, the 
fathers and the visitors. The girl* seem a bit shy and embarrassed 
when they arc told that they are going to be married .. , The 
th&kdli (seniorrnost male) jokes with his ten year old granddaughter 
[who is sitting on his lap waiting for kanyaddn to begin] saying 
"you are going to he "sent off now”. 














^asSS ^S} !*ss sks-- 

hm. v,M= holding . th, !4 d «... [an frora h J CXotE ^^'"’" 1 

•* “v .h, p*u 

Varna KLumara. Kum Sim i* *f COurgc ihr etfr 1 ^ W “ § Uvar 9* 

who k ofKn represented as thorooghiy dialDdiw w^mo'n !°" <irs, 7 

“"™ ,1 « 1 >*“ d f « 0» <™*hte-.of Buddhi^prTZ “ " m,n8 ' y 
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married virgin. Though now raardlj r “ ,ltl0n {™ lhc status of «»■ 

whereas white and yellow represent ccn^' " C ' * C * uaJ:T >' an, I maternity 
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most commonly given reason wi, to protect the girl from the awful 

£*2“ Unt ‘ *' «« in an eternal m^ia et“ J5* 

fa.ua In ^.™ r J F “d" ’T" 1 ' ”*>' d «“ t * »l=r married 

lUtui In other words, JU « as she becomes a married woman prior to the 

state ll^h^ ^T" C ° n ^ Tcl *' i ™*’ ** remains in that 

state after her mortal partner's death. Thus, Die avoidance of widow 

status not only obviates the possibility of having to mount her deceased 
^JOuse a Funeral pyre, byl also provides * rationale both for divorce and 
widow re-marr^e. A* amongst the Nayars, and most prohably wherever 
SS*™ 1 ^“^-mwTiage, are performed in India, Newar gir^nier into 
the conjugal phase of their married lives at the post mensmiai stage 

»a»n e t!?bLiS! *T^^ ErlS al marria S= ti siAteen and there is good 

SE&SST u notJU,t a mortern devel °p^ nt (* c A 

Some of the more tthclarfy pandits, both Buddhist and Hindu are 
quttc explicit m relating ihi to the orthodox Hindu custom of child ' 

JtlBt “* Hmd “ g ' rl51JC ^ rma in marTk * f (knyitm) prior to 
£Z lh ™ « Newar society are £ irj S recked to 

ha^e their ihi prior to menarchc. But having thus drawn lhc parallel 
™“ tl.rn .dd ,h„ the Kew^, it,.,educed « to taESTo, 

f^Sei rfIllJr “ ° ^d ' :, *° m °“ wl "‘ th 'V"*^d »> the undesirable 
,Wu Ihe restrictions that are p | Mrf 

on the girl aj regard* choice oF spouse and the prohibition against widow 
remairiage. One Buddhist pandit Stated that ihi is a nnfefafll that is 

iXw ' hC Par, K° f thC P “ enti T ° maTfV ^daughter. Beaus*' 
they have here given their consent, indeed literally ‘given' their daughter 

to SuvaniaKumiLra, the girl is now free to choose any boy shr ol™. 
furthermore, provided Bhc identifies each of her subsequent souses with 
Wrija Kumaraby transferring the iyrf fruit from one to the other she has 
acted m conformity with the Hindu requirement of m indtl»oliib|e marriaee 
tie. TKls same Buddhist informant insisted that ihi should not be retrardedl^ 
as evidence of spreading Hindu influence but rather as a clever Newar 
especially CubFLajUymventmn io permit the survival of traditional marriage 

S Int 1 !, I S S ' am? <tmc ^^formiog, on the surface, to Hindu 
deals, in support of this interpretation he pointed Dut, with apparent 
histor,cal accuracy„ that though the Hindu Newar priests, the DeSfhiiu 
perlom. ihi for their clients, they the miC ]ves practised child-marri^c ' 

that tiiTn^hr V h[! wa3 . QnEy whcn ^hUd-marriagc was made Ulegd 
hat the Deobhiju began also to perform ihi for |l,*ir own daughtis 

n the earlier period they performed ihi for their clients simply because 
this was established Newar custom and if they had faded to do so they 
would have lost their clients to their Guhbaju competitors. 

flrlfc T hu *J W } ha ™.»f” S ed that iAi is, tike the ktmyMun ceremony of 

m^T.h %"? *&•“** 111 whlch pre-menstrual virgfais become 

married, though 5 „ll virginal women. Bui ihi is a rfte de puisne in the ve^y 

iS? 1 hS* 1 °k Cai[c mcrnbersbEp, Whereas kanyM Jh mTrks, for the 
orthodox Hrndu, the [ranrfer of the girl from her father* lineage {and 
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caste, if different), to that of her hUJband, on the contrary,, reaffirms 
the girl's ties with her father and confers on her fuII membership of his 
CSMt- Both Buddhist and Hindu informants specifically compared, ihi 
with the important boys* initial ion rite [brute bandha amongst Hindus 
and bate chuyegu [New.) amongst Buddhists) in which catte member- 
ihjp is conferred after a brief symbolic flirtation with an ascetic and 
renunciatory life-style, Hindu Newars refer to their version of the rite 
ai upanayana (Skt) — the classic twice-bom rite that confers caste 
membership on ail those entitled to wear the sacred thread- It is per¬ 
formance of this rite, and its equivalent amongst the Buddhist castes, 
that serves to differentiate between the lowly 'once born* castes and 
the superior 'twice born". The rite confer* caste membership in that it 
is only by participation that a boy ceases to he a Sudra and becomes 
a 'twice born', Ihi is said to be the girls* 'upamyatia': the girls too are 
transformed in this rite from the status of Sudra to full membership of 
their fathers' caste. The most obvious indication of this change ol status 
concerns commensality, Before ihi {or before brata 4<irt dha ot b&?c 
chuyegu for boys) a girl can eat food cooked or touched by any 'clean 1 
caste, but afterwards she has to observe the full rules observed by her 
Fathers' cute An equally important change occur* with death. If a girl 
should die before ihi (or a boy before upanaywa) she would he carried 
to the cremation ground by hand, whereas after ihi tht would be entitled 
to the use of the ftala, a ceremonial bier. Similarly, whereas the relatives 
of a girl who died before ihi would be required to observe mourning for 
only four days, after ihi twelve days must be observed. A number of 
informants also told me that either during, or, as teems more likely, 
immediately after ihit the girts are formally Initiated into the worship 
of their fathers ' agan dya (New.) and are given secret Tannic mantras ™ 
again paralleling the treatment of boys after their initiation. 

The mocA firit-mtnstnutUan rite /'barha tayegu - New,) 

Just as orthodox Brahmans insist that their daughters be given in marriage 
prior to menajehe, SO too do the Newars insist on the same for ihi. But 
whereas Brahmans, in India as well as in Nepal, perform a first-menstrual 
rite when the actual physiological event occurs^ the Newarg prefer if 
pussible to perform a group ceremony for a number of girls prior to 
puberty. 22 In Other words, just as ihi may be described as a moek- 
m&rriage, so too is the bdrkd iayegu a mock-menstruation rite, 

A group of girls., always even in number and seldom more than about 
six to eight, are secluded in a darkened room in one of their hotiies for 
eleven days. Cheat care is taken to ensure that no ray of sunshine can entei 
the room for an explicit aim of the rite is e.q ensure that the girls ant seen 
neither by men nor by the sun, The f|f*t three days are said to be 
especially dangerous, no doubt because this is the ritually prescribed 
period of bleeding throughout the Hindu world. They mu*; not wash 
and should strictly avoid both salt and all time food. 
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On the fourth day (some make it either the sixth or eighth) the 
thakaiinaki brings a mixture of water, oil and barley Hour (Ao cAeAe 
Mew,) which the girls then make into a patfe and rub on their faces Lrs 
order to clean and soften the skin. This is a sign of the girl's maturity- 
She also rubs some oil in her hair, but leaves it hanging down for it is 
only her future husband who cafi tie it into a bun oft her marriage 
night. t>n this same fourth day many female friends and relatives of the 
girls come to visit them. 'The relatives, mostly married female kinswomen 
irom botli the father's and the mother's Side, bring pure vegetarian 
delicacies, especially roast grams, a variety of beani and peas, bread, 
sweets, milk, curd and. boiled rice. The friends, some of whom remain 
U 3 the darkened room until the end of the seclusion period, make a small 
cotton effigy {khya - New.) of a part-deity part-spirit and hang it on the 
wall where it remains fur the next eight days. He is a rather mysterious 
dwarfed and pudgy white (some say black) figure with curly hair and 
red pouting lips. The word Aftyais a derivative of the Ncwari word khiyuh 
meaning darkness., and according to one informant he is white in colour 
in order to comfort the girls in the darkness of the room. Each day the 
girls must, before eating, make an offering to the khya — an act which if 
omitted would seriously jeopardise their health. Some say that he provides 
the girls with companionship and amusement, others that he actually 
possesses them. Two young women told me that if he were not satisfied 
with his offerings he might get off his hook during the night and lie on 
top of the girls. In a story well known amongst Patau Buddhists the 
khya is said to have originally been male but because he had sexual inter¬ 
course with the girls he is now female. 

On the morning of I he twelfth day the barber and his wife come to 
purify both the girls and the whole house. They scrub the house with a 
mixture of cow-dung and red soil and then sprinkle all rooms with the 
purifying water of a nearby river. The barber's wife removes the girls' 
dirty clothes, washes Ihcin and dresses them in red and embroidered 
sariJ with gold and red bangles and possibly o ther jewelry suitable for 
a bride She also cuts their nails, paints their toes red and puts a red 
tika on their foreheads- Meanwhile her husband makes a small hole in 
the door to let in a tiny ray of sunlight. The girls see this, their first 
glimpse of Surya IV a r Ay an a, 13 and are then taken to the roof where the 
family purohit, together with their mothers, mothers' brothers, fathers 
Sisters and fathers await them. Their heads .are covered with shawls SO 
that they can001 see anyone. Their mothers help them to face towards 
the sun and then remove the shawls so that they are HOW 'showing their 
faces'to Surya NirAyana. The girls, fearing the power of the sun first 
look at its reflection in a basin of water before raising their eyes la took 
directly at it. 

The priest now directs the girls to sil in front of an array of pujd 
equipment, the centre piece of which is cither a mandate or an Image 
of Surya Nirayana. The girls worship Surya N dray ana by offering 
flowers, water, panto amrit, sinha powder, fruit, seeds, ]ighted Wicks 
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Wd, moll importantly of all, a betel nut wrapped in a held l ca f Each 

WIth ° n thC ^“ nd *■“* P™ various pu,> 

tying hqu*d S from a small vagm* *haped vessel faga) over Surya N^iyana. 

nu t md then performing arga pttic the jzirl is ijirf t n h. 
identdymg with GlUtl fPbvarti)and thus acknowledging Sotya Nlrftywii 

when Ihet^r t i CmC " malc ™ Nearer " sW while Cr 

f^rt putimimfcn onSTiryaNariyana and then the 
iAflktftf jm*, marks the girls' forehead and hair parting with iia red 
powder in exactly the same way „ in «f and inVX^m triage 
ceremony. Some informants stated that jutf as Suvama Kumar a be- ^ 

“ tCI?E ^ « too does her 

second during frdrfof Late that night a feast ii held in which the girl, 

"tkfwtsagtm (New.) {duck egg, fish, buffalo meat, beancake alcohol! 
and are thereby freed from the alt and Am e food taboos. ’ 

5™i*Usm Of forte is clearly related to menstruation 
and the rite u indeed similar to that performed for high-caste Hindu 

£££ v * [lcy Bui whc «3s the Hindu* perform the rite 

“ Cltl S*? 1 whcn th|e men * <s occur,, the Newar* perform 
> group rite prior to the actual event itself. In the Case of the Hindus it 

“ thlt * crite “pwfmined to contain the awesome 
pollutKfl properties of menrtnial blood. In addition to the initial 
e ^en day sedus.on a woman it isolated for three days every time she 
bleeds and she must scrupulously avoid any confect with men, the gods 
water or Cooking activities,* Blit in the Newar can; the symbolism is ’ 
le» obvious; Despite the initial eleven day seclusion and despite the 
puxrfaeatory role of the barber arid the priest, the barfo toy 6ga is 

? WfarmCd f 1 ™ t0 lhe Polluthn« event itself. The suspicion 
that the nte may *«lly have little to do with menstruation is lengthened 
by the discovery that the Newar* show little concern with a wom^ 

SthbrfoK^k^ ^ TMtxUtio11 » ^ should have a 

hath before poking and avoid the god*, including the household shrine 

She is not secluded and she goes about her domestic tasks very much a, 
u^ual Though n seems likely that most men refrain from sexual inter¬ 
course there is no formal prohibition and littk sense of danger. f s 

Why then do Newars perform the rite? Though I will subseouenrjv 
2“ that ft* and forte are alike in that while they seem to proclaim a^ 
Wldl pUflt V maintenance important features of the Ses suggest 
“ y* ,f ot ™ Mh ™»™i. the point 1 here wish to «r«, 

“ j *3** 0vcr < connection with menarche forte can be better 
TZ d ^ ^ ' ta *= d of rites whote 

vh^wh “ fl PMWMml virgin into a married non, 

Whereas m fti the young prl is symbolically initiated into the 
status of mailed pre menstrual virgin, in fork* she 31 equally Svmboheatlv 
initiated mlo a condition of porf menstrual duality. AHinfon3. % 
were agreed that the three central figures in forte are the girls, the khyo. 

In lilc Q * <** A Ays there is a strong possibility that he 

may deflour the girls. The case for ritual defloration by Silrya is less 
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convincing though it should he remembered that when she is taken to 
the roof she is said to be Shown to him’ or ’given to him 1 or ’taken by 
him'. 

If the Newar riles ire in fact modelled on the orthodox Brahma rural 
pattern then there is further indirect evidence for interpreting the barha 
a* a symbolic defloration. In those Brahman castes where child marriage 
is poetised, consummation should not take place until immediately after 
the first menstrual period. The girl is secluded for three days during 
which she should eat food that is free of jaggery and salt She now takes 
a ritual bath and enters a seven or eight day period during which con¬ 
summation must take place. According to most authorities the fourth is 
the best night for it is then that a sort is most likely to be conceived. Hut 
jome writers recommend a further seven days continence, a period during 
which the husband may, by gradual overtures, prepare his wife for the 
great event. The parallel with the Newar sequence is Striking, In both 
cases (be pre-menstrual virgin Is given lo her husband in the tanyftddlt 
ceremony. Again, in both cases the ritual treatment of first menstruation 
begins with a strict three-day period and is followed by a more relaxed 
longer period during which the gtrl loses her virgin! ty. The only difference 
it that whereas the Brahman girl is given 10 and deflowered by her mortal 
husband, the Newar girl is first given to a celibate god and is then de¬ 
flowered by either an ugly effigy or the sun god. 

Yalman and the Indian mO£k-m.arri$g£i 

Yalman, in discussing the Nayar iaJ7-tying rites,argue* that these, like 
9 the mock-marriages in India, are best understood as functional alter¬ 
nates to the more common Erahmankal custom of pre-pubtrly marrlage- 
They are, he contended, both to be understood a* institutionalised 
response* to the Hindu pre-occupation with the maintenance of caste 
purity — a pre-occupation which 'narrows and focuses attention on a 
profound “danger” situation — the appearance of female sexuality’ 

(Yilman 1963. 39), He argues, with considerable cogency, that in any 
hierarchically structured society in which purity il the idiom of statu* 
differentiation there is certain to be a major pre-ocCupation with the 
maintenance of female purity. This is especially so in India where the 
purity of the caste is a direct function of the purity of its wcimenfolk- 
ln developing the argument he concentrates on the similarities between 
the two marriage complexes — and hence on the underlying similarities 
between the Nayar* and their more orthodox Hindu neighbours. 

Yalman’s hypothesis is persuasive provided one accepts his contention 
that the Nayars, and Other peoples with analogous marriage systems, ate 
indeed as obsessed with the maintenance of female pur ity as he would 
have us believe. 1 think that there are good grounds for questioning that 
assertion. Apart from the Nayar* and the New art the main ethnographic 
examples of mock-marriages come from middle India where young 
pre pubertal girls are married to junrowi. Though the rite occurs across 
a wide spectrum of the social hierarchy, Dube (1953-25) note* that it 
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ii especially common amongst tribal and low-caste peoples, and never 
Of cun amongst Brahmans, Indeed, he explicitly associates the custom 
with a tribal preference f«r adult marriage arid considerable laxity in 
sexual morality (luring adolescence. Presumably such laxity is taut part 
of a more general tnbaJ lack of concern for the preservation of female 
purity* An even more obvious lint between mock-marriage and an 
absence of sexual orthodoxy can be seen in the widespread south Indian 
custom of marrying young girls to the resident deity of a temple prior 
to their embarking on a career of temple prostitution (Dumont 1961: 

So and I964;8ta and Walker 1968, 2:24G-9). In all of these cases there 
would seem to he good grounds Lor asserting that the mock-man iages are 
performed in order to provide tome kind of overt commitment to tile 
orthodox Brahma nical purity ideal prior to the establishment of un¬ 
orthodox sexual relationships, In other words, I would not expect 
mock-marriages to occur in an isolated tribal community, bui rather 
■Oidy where, as in middle India, the tribes are encapsulated in a larger 
caste-atruclured polity dominated by Brihman? and Ksatriyas. It is 
in such circumstances that one might expect the sort of compromise 
between conflicting values that Seem to he represented in the simult¬ 
aneous presence of muck pnc-pubertal marriages and unorthodox adult 
sexual morality* 

Th c Nay an and the Neman' 

1 lie situation Is. of course, much more complex when we (urn to the 
highly sophisticated and caste-structured Nayars and Ncwars. Never¬ 
theless, I chink that striking similarities with the middle-Indian data 
can be shown to obtain. The first and most important point to make 
iboul the Nayars is that though they arc part of a state-wide caste 
system that was famous throughout India for the rigidity with which 
inter-caile relations were controlled and regulated by reference to an 
elaborate ideology of purity and pollution, they themselves differed in 
many important respects from the non-Nayar Brahman and untouchable 
castes. Despite tire internal structuring of Nayar sub-groups in con¬ 
formity with caste principles, and despite art evident concern with 
purity and pollution in such contexts as birth, menstruation and death, 
the Nay STS were nevertheless famous for their many highly unorthodox 
social, institutions, especially the extreme development of mAtriliny, 
the high status of women, and polyandry. To take but one example 
of the reaction of more puritanical outsider? I quote from a proclamation 
made by Tippu Sultan, the Muslim King of Mysore* in 179B; 

and since it is a practise with you for one woman to associate 
with ten men, and leave your mother And sisters unconstrained in 
their obscene practises, and are thence all born in adultery, and 
are more shameless in your connections than the beasts in the 
fields: L hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices and 
live like the rest of mankind (quoted by Fuller i976t4-5). 
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Though a somewhat radical moral evaluation the proclamation neverthe¬ 
less suggests that valmari‘s assumption that the Nayars shaded their 
Br&hman neighbours concern for the protection of their women folk’s 
purity as at best inadequate and at WOT it quite false* It is nlso worth 
stressing here that many commentators have remarked Ofl the high 
Status of Nayar women — high not only as regards conjugal freedom 
hut also in reference to property inheritance :6). 1 might add that 
Fuller (120) also stresses the lack of sexual orthodoxy in S system 
predicated, on the desirability of regular Sexual relations between high' 
caste males and low-CASIC fern ides. 

YalmiD himself suggested that mock-marriages are more likely IO be 
found than Infant marriages in [hose societies where the conjugal 
relationship is relatively weakly defined. He had little difficulty in 
demonstrating that this hypothesis is supported by the data from the 
Malahar coast. At one extreme there are the highly elaborate mock-' 
marriages of the south Nayars in association with a strong matritamral 
organisation and weakly defined conjugal relationships — at the Other end 
there is the Nambudiri Brahman pattern of infant marriage, strong patril- 
iny and indissoluble conjugal relationships. He nevertheless failed to 
perceive the relevance of such a difference for the possibility of parallel 
differences in the Importance attached to female purity, especially in 
the sexual context. 

I would like at this point to put particular emphasis on the fact that 
the Nayars are a people who have a strong sense of their historically 
unique culture — lhey see themselves as a homogeneous people en¬ 
capsulated within a Larger caste-structured social system. In 30 far as 
they are internally caite-JimctumJ, which they most certainly are* 
they see this as a consequence of thejr external relations with pure 
Brahmans and impure untouchables. Though the early history of the Nayars 
is unknown I would dare to hazard a guess that like other matrilineal 
peoples in south Asia they were originally a tribal people. At some point 
in the development and expansion of caste-structured states on the 
Malabar coast the Nayars, like so many Other tribal peoples in India, 
entered inlO ihc system primarily as mercenaries and to a lesser extent 
as peasant farmers* For a variety of historical reasons the militarisation 
of Nayar culture assumed unusual proportions, and as a consequence 
the pre-existing maLriliueal organisation became accentuated rather than 
modified — and it should he noted here that numerous commentators 
have contended that there is a direct causal connection between the 
extreme matriliny and the extreme militarism of the Nayars. The 
matFilincal taravad system was incompatible with the orthodox Hindu 
emphasis on the sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage bond yet 
as the centuries passed the Nayars became more and more an integral 
part of the Brihman^dominaled state-wide caste system and hence 
inevitably found themselves increasingly subscribing to the caste-Linked 
ideology that focuses on the maintenance of female purity. I suggest 
that the tail-lying rile provided, 3.S do all mock-marriages, an overt 
Symbolic expression of such qualified commitment. 









Let me return to the Mewarir The first point to note It that despite 
the striking similarities between the fhi and the fall-tying rites the two 
•OCial sy i trail differ in some important ways. Instead of matrpiny the 
Newars have a conventional patrilineal system with both lineages and 
pa trilateral joint families. Furthermore, instead of polyandry we find 
monogamy and well-defmed conjugal ties in the contest of corporate 
and enduring family units. At a somewhat different level there is a 
marked contrast betweth the Nayar military tradition and the Ncwar 
emphasis on agriculture, trade and art iiansliip, 

The Newars are, however, like the Nayars in at least three important 
respects; though internally structured in conformity with caste principles, 
outsiders nevertheless tend to regard them as constituting a sipgle caste, 
they are unorthodox in their attitudes towards marriage and sex, and 
they accord a high status to women. 

At the beginning of the paper 1 suggested that the historical evidence 
points to a remote tribal Origin succeeded by a long period of monastic 
Buddhism inter acting with orthodox Br&hmanism during which the 
foundations for a complex urban civilisation were laid i also ffUggcsted 
that from a very early period the indigenous Newars were encapsulated 
in a complex caste Structure with immigrant Brahmans and Ksalriyas 
at the lop and unclean service castes it the bottom. As the political 
dominance of the Hindu dynasties increased so too did the pressures 
of conformity to caste structure and purity maintenance. As with the 
Nayzra, the prevalence of mter-caste unions is almost certainly a con- 
sequence of the pressures for upward mobility in a fluid political con¬ 
text. Just as Sanskritisation flows downwards so too do successful men 
move upwards by contracting advantageous inter-caste marriages for 
their children, 

Dumont, having noted the common high incidence of both hypergamy 
arnl. anagamy amongst these two peoples went so fir as to assert that 
their internal sub-divisions do not constitute true castes He wrote; 

[n boil] cases we are confronted with an enormous conglomerate 
Of groups distinguished by their profession, social status (and, among 
the Newar. even religion). Clearly these conglomerates are not 
castes, although they may appear as such in certain situations in 
relation to real outsider castes (Dumont 1964:98). 

Though 1 think that Dumont is incorrect in stating that these Sub-divisions 
are not castes, the fact that he put forward such a paint of view is in¬ 
dicative of the extent to which both systems exhibit Unorthodox features, 1 ’ 
Rather than put both communities right outside [he caste format 1 would 
prefer to regard them as exhibiting Common Structural and ideological 
deviations to a marked extent. AfteT all, most peoples in India and Nepal 
were, if OM could push history back far enough, tribal in origin, and 
most still retain marriage customs that depart in some way from b rah manic al 
ideals, Nor would I regard hypergamy and anagamy as especially significant 
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indices of lack of orthodoxy. Though both certainly occur amongst the 
Newarj, especially where rapidly changing political and economic circum¬ 
stances have led to upward social mobility, they are not major features 
of the system- On the contrary, most marriages conform to the ideal of 
j&t endogamy. Furthermore, according to Dumont's own criteria both 
Social systems conform to the caste model in that the various status sub¬ 
divisions are explicitly ranked by reference to an ideology of relative 
purity with priests at the top and untouchables at the bottom. 

Whereas Dumont stressed the lack of orthodoxy in the kind of marriage 
alliances contracted, l would stress rather a more broadly-based departure 
from orthodox ideals In the evaluation of women and of female sexuality. 
According to the orthodox Hindu doctrine women are regarded as a 
major source of impurity — they menstruate, give birth to children and 
are subject to unclean desires and passions. Hence we find a strong 
emphasis on the maintenance of male control through such restrictive 
institutions as chad marriage, ptAfdah, a prohibition against both divorce 
and widow remarriage, and a high evaluation of titi, Female sexuality 
is regarded as a dangerous and polluting force that has value solely in 
the context of male agnatic continuity. But amongst both the Nayars 
and the Newars this whole complex of values and associated institutions 
is in large measure replaced by a much more positive set which focuses 
on the high status accorded to women. In the case of the Nayars this 
appears to have been a consequence of male absenteeism from home for 
military reasons. In the case of the Newars, who are neither matrilineal 
nor militaristic, the highatatuE of women lies rather in their prominent 
participation in key ureas of the economy. 

Hamilton, after his brief account of the ini ceremony,, dwelt in some 
detail on the associated rights and freedoms exercised by women in 
their conjugal dealing* with mem 

Among the higher castes, it is required that girls should be chaste 
till they have been , ,. betrothed; but in the lower castes, a girl, 
without scandal, may previously indulge any Hindu with her 
favours; and this licentiousness Is considered a, thing of no con. 
sequence. Whenever a woman pleases, she may leave her husband; 
and if, during her absence, she cohabit only with men of her own 
caste, Dr if a higher one, she may at any time return to her hus¬ 
band's house, and resume the command of his family. The only 
ceremony or Intimation that is necessary, before she goes away, 
is her placing two betel-nuts on her bed. So long as a woman 
chooses to lave with her husband, he cannot take another wife, 
until she becomes past child-hearing, but a man may take a 
second wife, when his first chooses to leave him, or when she 
grows old; and at all times he may keep as many concubines as 
he pleases. (Hamilton. 1971:42), 
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Today, despite more than a century and a half of greatly increased 
pressures towards conformity to orthodox Hindu sexual morality, 

Newar women still retain their traditional rights to moc St-marriage and 
elopement, ease of divorce and the re-marriage of widows. The move 
towards increased orthodoxy ha*, however, led to a decline in the 
actual extent to which women exercise these rights, especially those 
Of elopement and divorce, Nepali noted that in a sample of 353 ever- 
married men and 3R 1 ever-married women, only fifty-five men and 
fifty-four women had either divorced, deserted or been deserted by 
their first spouse. Furthermore, of the fifty-four women, only sixteen 
had initiated the separation (Nepali 1965i?47-5Q), 

Hie high status of Newar women, at least as com pitted with that 
found in more orthodox Hindu communities elsewhere in the Himalayas 
and north India, is evident not only in the Context of marriage and divorce, 
hut in a wide range of other areas of social and religious life. Sons, though 
perhaps Slightly preferred to daughters, especially in the case of the first 
born child, are not accorded the exaggerated importance found in most 
Hindu communities. There is no evidence of female infanticide, either 
now or in the past, and the birth of a daughter is not in any way regretted. 
Girls are, indeed, very much honoured in their natal family and after 
they have taken their ihi they are granted membership of the father's 
caste (jdt) and admitted to the secret worship of his lineage deity {rfciuatf}. 
Despite the subsequent unambiguous transfer of allegiance and deu/ali 
worship to the husband's lineage, Newar married women nevertheless 
retain unusually important ties with their parents' clo&e kin. All of the 
available married daughters of alocalJy anchored agnatic kin group are 
required on numerous Occasions to fulfil important ritual functions. For 
every feast, ceremony and festival they should be Invited and fed with 
ritually prescribed delicacies. They are also required to fulfil a series of 
ritual Functions at ail major nits dc passage, especially death, affecting 
members of the father's family. Because most Newai marriages are con¬ 
tracted between families within easy visiting distance the majority of 
married daughters spend a great deal of their time fulfilling such duties 
in their parents' home. 

The high status and important duties of married daughters are Con¬ 
tinued at the next generation level. A child spends a great deal of its time 
in its mother's brother’s home Sphere it is treated with unusual affection 
by the members of the family; and is allowed to enjoy liberty to a great 
extent' (Nepali 1965 -A 19)..The mother's; brother figures prominently 
in most domestic rites and it seems that his importance, like that of 
Other Female'linked relatives, is thought of as a function of the power 
associated with female deities, and by extension, women in general. 

The btgh stator of Newar women is given cultural recognition in the 
popularity ofTantricism amongst both Buddhists and Hindus, Tantrtc 
doctrine and practice Constitute quite explicit inversions of the ascetic 
values that underpin both Brahmanism and monastic Buddhism, 
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Vajfayafta Buddhism, like the Hindu Tiatra, is directly predicated on a 
positive evaluation of human sexuality as a source of ritual, meditative and 
cognitive power. Instead! of the Erahmanical rejection of sex as a major 
source of impurity, the YajrayilU devoice celebrates coitus as acosmic 
force of great generative power. In accordance with this doctrine the 
Vajrayana priest, the Vajraearya or 'roaster of the thunderbolt", must be 
a married man. It is only thus that he can ensure the presence of his 
indispensable ritual partner — a woman who represents the power that 
is so vital for the success of hii ritual ohjecfives. The same doctrine undet 1 ' 
pins the requirement thai the highest initiation (deftha New.) for Newar 
Buddhists is available only to those who present them selves with a partner 
of the opposite sex. 

As previously noted, the high status of Newar women is Also evident 
in, if indeed nut an actual consequence of, their prominent participation 
in important economic activities. This is especially true of rice cultivation 
and the spinning and weaving of cloth. Thouih die Newars, an urban 
people, engage in numerous economic activities, the cultivation of rice 
is still by far the most important. The valley is highly fertile and with 
intensive irrigation, farmers can produce at Least two rice crops a year. 

Men and women jointly participate in most stagey of the Cultivation 
cycle. Because the plough is strictly prohibited for religious reasons the 
earth is prepared for planting by the men turning it with digging sticks 
and the women breaking and level!uig it with wooden pulverisers. The 
men then uproot the rice seedlings while the women replant them in 
the main fields. The transplanting is a major social occasion with very 
large parties of worker*, often of mixed cute, moving from Field to 
field. The women not only dominate the work, for which they get paid 
by the field owners, but alto organise the midday feast of buffalo meat, 
flattened rice, and rice wine. These feasts arc gay and popular occasion e 
and no doubt contribute much to the prestige of the senior women. Later 
on at harvest time the work force is again equally male and female with 
the men mostly cutting and the women w innowing. 

Another most important feature of the economy is the spinning and 
weaving of doth. Prior to the introduction of imported doth manufactured 
in India, the Newars produced sufficient material both for their own need* 
and for sale to other peoples resident in or near the valley. Both spinning 
and weaving arc exclusively women’s work and even today in sophisticated 
urban castes who purchase manufactur ed cloth., a inn mg w heel is still 
an ejgenti&l item in a girl's dowry. 

The participation of women in other areas of the economy, such as trade, 
craftsmanship and metal-working, though less than in agriculture and 
weaving, it nevertheless considerable. It is, indeed, only in a few of the 
most orthodox Brahman and Srcstha families that some attempt is made 
to restrict the work of women to the domestic Sphere, The more common 
pattern is for women to participate directly in important extra domestic 
activities and, perhaps as a consequence, to exercise unusual rights and 
privileges in the area of marriage and divorce, 1 have also suggested that 
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the popularity of Tanricism., both among it Hindus and Huddhiits, ii 
predicated on the cult’! high evaluation of female actuality }n<l the 
k power' of women. In a similar manner, I interpret the importance 
accorded to both Inter-personal and inter-group relation* traced through 
women, at J consequence of their high staiut. As with the Nayars, this 
high status has effectively precluded the possibility of such restrictive 
institutions as child marriage, no divorce and widow immolation. Mock- 
marriages provide the ideal solution to the structural problem* faced by 
these peoples. 

Conclusion 

The range of world views found within, the Indian tradition can, I think, 
be represented, without ton much distort ion, as falling between the two 
[Kilts of world affirmation and world renunciation. On the one hand 
there are those values, philosophies and. codes of behaviour predicated 
on a high evaluation of life and its generative power*, and hence of deep 
involvement in the affairs of man and nature; and on the other there 
we those values based on the assumption that the cycle of life and death 
is a hindrance to the realisation of salvation and hence that every effort 
must be made to achieve detachment and ultimately release from its 
bond?, It Is not simply a matter of Hindu as against tribal, or high-caste 
M against low-caste, or even orthodox as against unorthodox Hindu, 
but rather that within Orthodoxy itself there is a constant oscillation 
between the two world Views. At the highest level the dialectic is 
dramatically represented in the relationship between ihtdharma of 
the King surd the 4karma of the Brahman — between a code of ethic* in 
which status is defined by reference lo the politico-economic domain, 
and a code in which relative worth is calibrated solely by refer- to 
purity and spirituality. The dialectic cuts even deeper than thi.^ for It 
internally pervade* even those castes explicitly committed to only one 
*et of values. For example, though Brahmans are the foremost exponents 
of an ideology of renunciation and purity, they nevertheless perpetuate 
themselves in (he worldly context* of family, lineage and village. Hence, 
instead of adopting a life style of celibacy mosl Brahmans marry, raise 4 
children and involve themselves generally in the politico-economic realm, 
Likewise, most low-caite peasants, in addition In placing high value on 
fertility, sexuality and productivity, also revere and make offerings io 
tannyasu and other renounccra who pass through the village. The dual 
presence of the two world views is, of course, most marked Ln the 
middle-ranking castes and least SO at the two extremes. 

At the beginning of the paper 1 argued that amongst those castes most 
fully committed to the ideology of purity, strong emphasis is placed on 
male control of female sexuality, because caste* are perpetuating lineage- 
based structures there can be no outright rejection of sexuality and rc- 
productivity — on the contrary, high value is accorded to those women 
who maintain the lineage by producing male children. The solution to 
the problem of such control lies in the development of three institution* ~ 
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the betrothal of girls prior to first menstrual ion, the absolute control of 
sexually active women by their husbands, and [he prohibition against 
widow re-marriage. The more any given community is casle-struCtured 
and the more any given caste subscribes Lo the purity ideal, the greater 
the probability that *uch restrictive institutions control the sexual life 
of women. Contrariwise, where commitment to Ibis Brahmanicai ideal 
is least, as amongst tribal communities, many Low castes and occasionally 
amongst unorthodox or reformist Hindu sects, one is more likely to find 
aduh marriage, socially approved divorce and (he re-marriage of widows. 
Though 1 cannot develop I he argument here I would suggest that in such 
communities a strong emphasis on correct marriage replaces the Rrfihmanica] 
entphasis on early marriage. Hence in tribal communities Li is common to 
Find much stress Laid on rules of exogamy and elaborate incest prohibitions. 

When viewed in the light of these considerations the seemingly peculiar 
marriage institutions of the .Wayar. the Newaif and some middle Indian 
communities begin to make sense. The tali -tying and tilt t/ii riles are seen 
by the people [hem selves as equivalent IO the pre-pubertal virgin-giving 
rites Of the Brahmans. But instead of the girLs subsequently entering 
into an indestructible conjugal relationship with the initial spouse, they 
establish as adults quite separate and easily dissolved secondary marriages. 
But bluntly — the mock-marriages may be said lo Constitute a formal 
ehow of commitment to orthodoxy in Brahman dominated communities 
within which key values are still strongly unorthodox - especially as 
regard* the status of women and female sexuality and reproduclwity, 

I would, however, be most reluctant to conclude my analysis on this 
seemingly National' note. Rites seldom exist solely, or even primarily, 
to provide solutions or solve problems. Many rites, and this applies 
perhaps especially to rites dr passage, have as their primary raison JVfre 
their capacity to defuse dangers, lo remove obstacles that stand in the 
way of desired goals. As I have argued elsewhere (Allen 19 76:3 1$), I 
agree with both Valman (1363) and Gough (1955) in their depiction or 
the Nayar inili-tying rite as an institutionalised response lo a profoundly 
felt danger that focuses on female sexuality, Bui I doubt if the danger 
lies, as ’Vaiman contended, in the fear of pollution generated by the 
pubescent girl’s approaching sexual maturity. Nor am 1 over-persuaded 
by Gough'* ingenious hypothesis to the effect that the danger arises 
through the identification of a virgin girl with the incestuouily desired- 
and castrating mother. As I see it, the danger is simply that of uncon¬ 
trolled female sexuality in a caste-itruetured community. The fear of 
either pollution or of castration by a fearful mother figure may, of course, 
in part explain why men should be so concerned to control female 
sexuality. They do not, however, adequately explain why such control 
it sometimes exercised through the child-marriage set of institutions 
and sometimes through the mock-marriage. Amongst lilt N'ayars and 
Newars the danger qf uncontrolled female sexuality has become highly 
concentrated on the immediateprc-pubescenl period. The high status 
accorded to the women of these communities, in conjunction with 
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ihtT relative freedom from const ra in t as adults, may well have exacer- 
haied the anxieties Of men a boot to establish conjugal relations. There 
are many Matures of both ifci and barha that suggest that it h only 
after the iffErl has been, as h were, defused by Suvama Rumara hy [he 
feftysand by Sturya NirAyana, that a man may safely establish conjugal 
relations. Put in slightly different terms one might say that the rite* 
seem as much concerned with controlling a potentially dangerous, perhaps 
even destructive, force as with rendering the girls pure. If Dumont (1970: 
4S i& correct, as 1 believe he is, in contrasting a tribal concern with 
protection asm.* danger with a caste concern with impurity, then here 
is lurther support for my contention that in the remote past both these 
peoples were tribal in social structure. Jt is o nly as a malt of a very Long 
history of gradual incorporation Vrtahin developing casle-struct ured 
slates that they have evolved such fascinating solutions to the conflict* 
ing sets of ideals regarding human sexuality that r have here delineated. 


4 * 4 * 

Notes 


The research on which this paper is based wii carried out in Kathmandu 
valley m 1975-74 and 1978-73, | ajn grateful to Sydney Unfrerrity. The 
Australian Research Grants Commission, the Mytr Foundation and the 
Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia for having financed Lhe 
fieldwork. I sm much indebted to the Institute of Nepal and Asian 
Studies, Jnbhuvan University for having assisted my research in many 
ways My understanding of the rites discussed here was greatly facilit¬ 
ated through the scholarly advice of Aiakaji Pandit, Manabajra Bair* 
chary^ Haebt Guruju and Nhuchhe Bahadur Bajracharya. [ also learned 
much from the critical comments of Robert Lew and Geoffrey Samuel 
on early drafts of the paper. My greater debts, however, are to my 
cu[league, Vivienne Hondo*, who moat generously gave me access to 
hH * flekLogtes on the Khusibahl *fet p and Kajendra Fiadhan. who 
provided detailed descriptiona of two Hindu ihi ceremonies'performed 
m December 1978 and January 1.9 79^ 

2 7 he Laws of Mantt, IX, 2-3- spell this out clearly — 

■Day and night women most be kept in dependence hy the males [of] 
their [families|, and if they attach themselves to sensual enjoyment 
they must be kept under control. 

Her father protects [her] in childhood, her husband protects [her] 
m youth, and her sons protect |herj in old age; a woman is never fit 
for independence (Buhler 1969:32 7-8). 

“ n ' h ™I>° ]o K ic d information on t he N ewars see A lien 
(19^3, 1973 and 1376), F urer-I laimendorf {1956 and 1964) 

Hod * aon [1874), Levi (1908), Nepali 
(1965), Rosser (1966), Sharma (1973) and Toffin (1973, and 1976). 
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* See Doherty (1978) and Malla (1973:106-7) for more detailed dis¬ 
cussions of die relation betweeh Newari and other Himalayan 
impugn, 

* See Allen 1973:6-10 for further details. 

4 I he only other published description of ihi is in Nepali (1965:106-11). 
Though there is a broad pattern of similarity between our two descript¬ 
ions, there are some differences in detail, f would attribute many of 
these to the fact that whereas my informants were Buddhisis, Nepali's 
were almost certainly Hindus. 

The rites held on the first day of the boys 4 initiation are also referred 
to as the dusniff kriy& - die preparatory rites (Locke 1975:4). 

* When the senior gir] is the daughter of either a GubhSju or Sa kya 
the courtyard will lie located in either a itrViff ot baht. For lower- 
ranking Buddhist caste* any courtyard that contains A caitya is 
sunahle while for Hindu castes the rite is either small in scale and 
performed in a domestic courtyard or in front of a G bine fa temple, 

9 Throughout the two days lliroe elderly GubhSju sit cross-Legged in 
front of the sacrificial fire. In the centre is the cakraswor guru to his 
left the Itekatt jajamdtt and to his right the up&dhyaya be&ju pure hit. 
The enfcratwrgwu is the seniotmoat practising Gubhajuof that bak& 
whi^h traditionally provides the officiatii|g pries [ for the members of 
the host bate. As Locke (1973 A) has noted, the laOgte [the initiated 
male members of a bate ) has an hereditary relationship with the 
priests oi another bate who act as purohit in all saiigha group rites. 

The thakiU to his right fills the role of jajamdn or client and is the 
Kftiormosi male of the host baha's members, The Kp&dhydyu bethju 
is the neat most senior practising Gubh% of the officiating priests' 
bate and he acts At assistant with the main duty of reciting the 
appropriate sittras from the holy books placed in front of him, 

The three men are also said to represent the three jewels; the 
Buddha, Dharma and Kangha. 

1D fire-offering ritual, is a classic Hindu ritual that has its 

origins Ut the Vedic period. It is an integral part of an orthodox Hindu 
wedding tn Nepal, Some strict New ax Buddhists refuse to perform 
tins rite on the grounds thal it was introduced into their ceremonies 
“V i"^ j :u:oi )Udastic Hindu reformer Sankar^tarya in order to distort 
uddhi:il rmtals, Such purists perform only kalasa puja instead. 

(Locke 1975:20 discusses halasa ptija' In some detail.) 

15 These rites are conducted by the girl's priest and hi* wife. While the 
priejl chantj sdtras his wife purifies the girls by sprinkling flower 
pelals and rice over their head* and by touching each with a metal 
thunderbolt {vafra) and a metal key. The wife of the seniormost 
memher of the father of tile leading girl takes the key in her right 
hand and with the other end of the key held in the right hand of 
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the leading irir| she conducts- the Line of hand-holding girls into the 
haki courtyard and to their allotted places. This welcoming ritual Ls 
known as lam khuia (New.) and is common to many Mewir cere- 
monies (Locke 1975:7), 

11 The puj£ items are collectively known as puja joidtd (New,) and they 
are carried on a large brass plate called pnjdbha (New.), Amongst the 
routine worshipping objecls is a clay CUp full of rice grains with an 
arecanut and a coin on top; it if known mhii-tli (New. literally ki = 
rice and sali = small clay Cup) and after it has been touched on the 
head of the girl it is given to the cakratwor .gtcru, The clay cup 
symbolises earth, the rice grain crops, the IHCaoiUt space and the 
coin population - together they represent the human world. The 
act of giving the kifali to the jfwttr constitutes a firm commitment 
on the girts 1 part to take the ihi initiation. 

u 'These are milk, curd, ghee, urine and dung. Pure water from a sacred 
river (for Kathmandu this would mean the Yishnumati) is mixed into 
the pancugttbya with 109- stirs of a metal thunderbolt (vajra). 

14 A cai'iya is a Buddhist funeral monument or reliquary which represents 
the universe — it is perhaps the mast commonly encountered religious 
structure in Nepal and can vary in sire from a liny rice mound to a 
huge hemispherical monument. 

Locke {19 75 1 :1-0), in discussing the boys" initiation rite* (fare thuyegit 
- New, and deb litycgu - New.) made a similar observation 'Even 
such a brief survey of these rites shows their authentically Buddhist 
character'. 

lt in the Hindu version of i'Jii the girls place the garlands around their 
necks immediately after the measurement and wear them for the 
remainder of the first day. 

17 The rubbing of Vermillion into the parting of the girls' hair by the 
groom is an important part of the adult marriage ceremony (Nepali 
1965:227). 

L? According to T-andey (19 72; 134) the Sanskrit names of the rite tire 
pratkamavivdha (first marriage) and mphekvivaha (the blessed fruit 
marriage). The blessed fruit is always understo d to be the fttilye, Le. 
the bya. 

15 Swaminathan and Arysd (19 72;S) stale thal the girl? 'are given in 
matriage to Sun God who is represented by a Bel frail arid thereafter 
they are free to remarry in the event of widowhood or divorce 1 . I 
have not found any supporting evidence for this equation and in fact 
it rttnii likely that the authors have confused the ihi rite with the 
subsequent [nock-menstrual seclusion at the conclusion of which the 
girls warship $ilrya, 

14 See O’Flaherty j 1973). Leach (1962) discusses a similar ambiguity in 
the attitude Of Siva 1 s other son Ganesa. 
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Jl Turner (1965 :579) in bis Dictionary of the Nepali Language noted 
under smihalpa the Newar ceremony of marrying a girl to a faf-fruit 
in order that she may never become a Widow". 

21 U should begin prior to farfa tayegu then the gj r ] b 

Y K r Cd CUtie : alone ° r P«*"Wy «me companions. 
The sequence of events m this solo version {called h&rha choncgu - 
New,) is the same as in the group rite, 

™ Liebert (1976 : 23fl) descrihes x Sury a Nariyana as a syncretiitsc 

representation of Surya «id W. Thsi may help to explain the olher- 
wise surprising identification or the girls with Parvati, the spouse of 

M “ d 1976b:1&13 fOT on the 

B rahman and Chhetri first menstrual ion rite in Kathm an du valley. 

15 Informants from some high-ranking Hindu canes stated that menstru- 
-ting women wer c strictly prohibited from entering the kitchen. I 
W how™,, Httie doubt that in this, as in many other maUe^ the 

Cm " Wflf * conforming to Pwbatya father than Newar 

^ Id had TO take place before pubertv 

davr r jJ! - WaS V * Er ° Up Thc ccnEraJ ac ‘ 5 the four 
indfa* d^ aS V™!?" m m ""' a e c throughout much of south 

* * t ornament (fcHf)around the neck of ||, C g J r | 

1 br * kfm ™; This man had no subsequent rights or ohL- 

h^ n^cdln^ r Ut T‘ ^ «“'* firBt «^sion, 

IQwTf mtc »C->n jU ga] umonj known as mm WW See Fuller 

££££ szr ° f des " ip ’”' -“ d 

17 Contemporary Newar society could aLo be de»rihed aE exhibiting 

^ t Th - followin * ** <**ci*UY worth n^g: 

L ju f that are struct ured in conformity with 1 Lneage principle* * 

especially ID regard to property and leadership. Most faf „ e 
ighly corporate groups with a common estate in Land and 
buildings /of members have a strong sense of solidarity and 
even at the highest level participate n jo bit activities, 

2. fat leadership a well developed and analogous to that found in 

ssrs :“f 11 retrT hm w “ ith ,n ™ ai ->*-« 
s - ins ;** 1 type - - 


* * * * 
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CHETR1 WOMEN IN DOMESTIC 
CROUPS AND RITUALS 


John jV. Gray 


[ 

Jt is with so ten- l^Klnion that 1 undertake an analysis of Chetrj women ju 
Nepalese households and rituals. 1 Al the outset I plead guilty to A Common 
ethnographic bias: I talked mostly with men about women and men in 
the domestic sphere (cf, Ardener 1975:3). 1ft a society where there is 
overt and formal acknowledgement of the superior status, authority and 
knowledge of males in both the public and domestic domains (Rosaldo 
1974:23} Cbetri women tended to withdraw from discussions about the 
cultural logic of rituals and [he social relations among members of their 
households asserting Lhal their hushand*. fathers or brothers knew more 
about such matters. It appears Thai this is a common experience inning 
male ethnographers and, according to Ardener (1975}, among many 
female ethnographers as well. This relative inaccessibility of the 'female 
perspective 1 is one Level — the methodological — on which woman may 
be seen to constitute an anthropological problem. Ardener argues that 
the social "mulcdncss 1 of the female model is offset in myth and ritual 
where women "acquire in the world of symbolism Something like their 
demographic conspicuity' (1975:5). This is an attractive proposal for 
one who talked mostly with Chelri men but whose research was focused 
on ritual symbolism. 

While Ardener contend* that wt can solve this methodnlogical problem 
through an understanding of the symbolism of myth and ritual, such 
symbolism raises a further problem about woman; woman is portrayed 
as benevolent and malevolent, powerful and weak, sublime and primitive, 
pure and impure, necessary and superfluous, goddess and witch (Rosaldo 
1974; Orlfifcr 1974; Dentch 1974}. The symbolic ambiguity of woman 
constitutes a problem both cm the analytic level of explanation and on 
the folk level of pragmatic action. With reference to the former Level, 
Ortner explains the Universal fact of culturally attributed seeonckclass 
Status of woman in every society" (i974:&S) and her symbolic ambiguity 
as implications of a pan-cultural logic which c-oncervej of her body, social 
roles and psyche aj closer to nature thus requiring her to be controlled 
by culture — the domain unambiguously associated with man. As inter¬ 
mediate between nature and culture {cf. Leviestrauss 1969} woman 
symbolically ‘may thus appear to stand both above and below (and 
beside} Culture' yet he 'simply outside and around it* (Grtnci 1974:83), 







